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DesipER HoLIsHER Nn! ry, 
By skillful blending of photographs(*. 
and text, the author has given new force 


and significance to one of the earliest 
dramas in America’s heritage. The story 
of the pilgrimage to America and the 
founding of Plymouth in the Massachu- 
setts wilderness is a story which has lost 
none of its meaning in over three hun- 
dred years. 


To give an accurate picture of the 
early settlement and the Colony, the 
author carefully photographed Plymouth 
and its environs, producing an unforget- 
table, historical panorama. We follow 
the Pilgrims, by superb camera tech- 
nique and authoritative text, from the 
landing at Plymouth Rock through cen- 
turies of growth and development to the 
Pilgrim Town of today. 


We see the early huts, First Street, 
Burial Hill, the implements and weapons 
of the small band of pioneers. Pilgrim 
men and women walk through these 
pages as living people, struggling for 
warmth and food, fearful of the Indian 
tribes, giving thanks on the day of the 
first harvest. 


In the later Colony, the huts give way 
to stately homes. Clothes take on a more 
genteel air. Shipbuilding and fishing 
become important industries as Ply- 
mouth grows in size and population. 

Finally, we find a community modern 
in aspect but conscious of a tradition 
which reaches deep into American life. 
By preserving many old landmarks and 
honoring its founders, Plymouth has re- 
tained some of the plain, pioneering 
features of early America. 

In Pilgrims Path an exciting story of 
men and women possessed of courage, 
devotion and perseverance comes to life. 
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THE AUTHOR 


DESIDER HOLISHER is a writer- 
photographer who combines the art of 
pen and camera to tell a complete story. 
In his books and illustrated articles, he ; 
blends words and photographs in such 
a manner as to create a ee visual PILGRIMS PATH 
picture of events. By developing this 
technique, the author has acquired a 
reputation for an original style of ex- 
pression. 


Mr. Holisher was born in Budapest 
and received his schooling in Germany, 
where he studied history and economics. 
Early in his writing career, the author 
became interested in photography and 
soon became a specialist in illustrated 
articles and picture stories. He traveled 
throughout Europe on assignments for 
magazines and newspapers. Before the 
war, Mr. Holisher lived in Italy and his 
book on Rome, The Eternal City, has 
been published in several languages. 


Since 1938, the author has made his 
home in America. His articles and photo- 
graphs have appeared in the National 
Geographic Magazine, Life and other 
periodicals. He is the author of the re- 


cently published House of God. 


In planning PILGRIMS PATH the 
author talked with residents of Plymouth, 
many of them Pilgrim descendants. He 
studied historical documents, photo- 
graphed famous relics and visited the 
sites famous in Pilgrim history. “In 
Plymouth,” he says, “I learned to ap- 
preciate the fortitude and courage that 
brought men and women to. a strange 
continent.” 


PILGRIMS PATH is the author’s first 
book in a projected series on American 
life and tradition. Other titles are now 
“n preparation. 
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PILGRIMS PATH 


The Story of Plymouth 
in Words and Photographs 


by DESIDER HOLISHER 


STEPHEN-PAUL PUBLISHERS + NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Copyright 1947 by Desider Holisher. All rights 
reserved. No part of this book including 
photographs may be reproduced in any form. 
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Introduction 


This is the story of a New England community from its 
origin to the present time. It is the story of Plymouth, 
town of the Pilgrims, and the story of the Pilgrim Fathers 
and Mothers who established one of the first settlements 
in America. 


Plymouth’s history continues unbroken, from the landing 
of the first Colonists and days of primitive huts, to the 
modern town of our time. In tracing the spiritual 
background and the colonial tradition of these spear- 
heading pioneers, we meet the forefathers of the Nation 
whose community practices and principles became a part 
of American democracy. 


In the streets, the squares, and the gardens of Plymouth 
we see where the Pilgrims lived and built their first homes. 
Looking at the landmarks, we take from history one of 
the most heroic chapters of the American past. At the 
same time, we learn of the great advance in the develop- 
ment from humble conditions to higher standards of living. 


As an initial center of American life, Plymouth 
contributed much to the rise of American civilization. 
The ideals of the Pilgrims, impressed upon the national 
genius, are deeply rooted in the American way of life. As 
they ventured for civil liberty and human rights more 
than three hundred years ago, so do we stand and live 
today for the same ideals, here and throughout the world. 


HAT WAS ONCE a barren rock on the shore of the 

Massachusetts wilderness, became a symbol of the New 
World. The Plymouth Rock, an unpretentious stone, marks 
the beginning of a new period in history. Plymouth is the scene of 
a moving drama of people who yearned for a better life, for 
themselves and for the generations to come. 
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Chapter One 


PILGRIM LIFE 


IN THE COLONY 


Poe DESCENDANTS don the quaint dress of three 
hundred years ago, reviving the living pattern of the 17th 
century. 
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f fens. OLDEST edifice is the Richard Sparrow House. It 
was built in 1640, between the famous Fort Hill and Town 
Brook. The garden of the house slopes down to the bank of 
the historic brook. Today Sparrow House faces a modern street 
of automobiles, telephone poles and electric wires. The houses 
in which the first generations of new Americans lived are con- 
sidered the oldest buildings and the first permanent homes 
in America. They are memorials to hard labor, fortitude and 
achievement. 7 
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HE HARLOW HOUSE was built in 1677 from the timbers 

of the old fort on Burial Hill. The architecture is typical of 
the period. In the rear of the Harlow House is the garden, for 
like every Pilgrim dwelling, Harlow House had adjacent land. 
This homestead of the Harlows was established fifty-seven years 
after the Mayflower landed, probably as the second house of the 
family. At that time the Colonists already enjoyed some comfort 
and had much better homes than they could build upon arrival. 
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ht) Geshe tice a Pilgrim household was a difficult task. 


Table setting, one of the easier chores, was left to the 
children. Utensils were of plain, sturdy construction. 
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ie A SMALL space around the stone sink were placed house- 

hold utensils, such as the dolly for washing clothes, the forked 
sticks for stirring yarn in the dye pot, the pans and the skimmer. 
The wooden churn was used to make butter. 
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ht) Geshe tice a Pilgrim household was a difficult task. 


Table setting, one of the easier chores, was left to the 
children. Utensils were of plain, sturdy construction. 
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6 Bee PILGRIMS, thrifty and hardy people, had to over- 
come unusual obstacles. All members of the family were 
helpful in providing the barest necessities of the household. 
Candles were dipped from the wax of bayberries and soap was 
made by boiling fat with home-made lye. Lye was obtained by 
the leaching of wood ashes. The soap cakes were then hardened 
in the sun. | 
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HIS WAS dishwashing in the 17th century. The plates were 
of metal, the pans of wood and clay, and the pots were made 
of all three materials. The first household utensils were brought 
to America on the Mayflower and had been manufactured in 


Holland and England. 
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VERY PILGRIM house had a spinning wheel and spinning 

of flax was already an advanced step in clothmaking. The flax 

was planted in early spring, grown during the summer and dried 

in the fall. It was then soaked in water and dried again. During 

the winter months, the Pilgrim mother sat at her wheel close to 
the window’s light and spun the flax into thread. 
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HE CLOTHING for the entire family was woven on the 
loom. It took many months to produce sufhcient linen and 
wool homespun to dress every member of the family. The big 
loom and yarn winder occupied much of the room, leaving just 
enough space for the children to play. Dolls and toys were im- 


ported from Europe but the cradle was made in the Colony from 
a hollow log. 
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N THE early days the Pilgrims lived on a meager diet. It 
took several years for the Colony to become self supporting 
and for living conditions in the settlement to become agreeable. 
In the garden of every house, vegetables, fruits and herbs were 
raised. In the fields surrounding the house, flax and corn grew 
in addition to various plants used in the dyeing of the homespun. 
In the garden of the Harlow House the old well and well-sweep 
can be seen. Some plants which were indispensable to Pilgrim life 
can still be found. 
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ae JOHN HOWLAND HOUSE was erected in 1667. 
That year was tragic for its builders, Jacob Mitchell and 
his wife. Both were killed by the Indians, and Jabez Howland, 
son of John Howland, came into possession of the house. The 
one-room house, with attic and chimney, was completed by raising 
the roof and adding rooms for the increasing family. John How- 
land was one of the Mayflower passengers and a signer of the 


Compact. 
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HE WINDOWS of the first houses were small, for warmth, 

and had two wings. Sturdy grills were built for protection 
against the arrows of the Indians. The Pilgrim mother often 
stood at the window and waited with fear for her husband and 
sons, out hunting and fishing. 
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HE LARGE middle room was the principal one at the 

Howland House. The Pilgrim family gathered around the 
big fireplace, and there Grandfather John Howland probably 
often talked of England and Holland. Having come on the May- 
flower, he knew the details of the dreadful crossing of the At- 
lantic. His wife, Elizabeth Tilley Howland, as a young girl had 
also been a passenger on the Mayflower. 
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HE NUMBER of houses multiplied as the Colony grew. 

New Colonists also arrived and life became more pleasant. 
Half a century after the landing of the Pilgrims, almost 1000 
persons were permanent residents of the Plymouth Colony. 
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Chapter Two 


FROM THE OLD WORLD 


TO THE NEW WORLD 


THE BIG THREE IN THE EARLY COLONY 
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6 i. LEADERS of the Pilgrim community were freely 

elected to office. They were Governor William Bradford, 
Elder William Brewster, and Captain Myles Standish, all pas-. 
_sengers on the Mayflower and signers of the Compact. 


William Bradford was famous for his justice and righteous- 
ness. He was governor for thirty years and always eager to 
maintain cordial relations with the Indians. He entered in his 
book, “History of Plymouth Plantation,” the authentic records 
of the departure of the Pilgrims from Europe and their early 
years in America. 


Elder William Brewster was the religious leader of the Pil- 
grims. With the Bible in his hand, he ministered spiritual com- 
fort to the congregation, building faith and hope during the 
harsh years which followed the landing. 


The military leader was Captain Myles Standish, a soldier of 
courage and discipline: His duty was to protect the Pilgrims, 
and to keep peace and order in the settlement. While the civilians 
wore black, gray and brown suits and steeple-crowned hats, Cap- 
tain Standish appeared in the colorful uniform of a soldier, with 
arms and helmet. 
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EW SHIPS in American history have been immortalized to 

the extent of the Mayflower. A model, built to scale, is shown 
in Pilgrim Hall. The Mayflower was a typical merchant vessel of 
1620—ninety feet long and twenty-six feet wide. It carried 102 
Pilgrims. The tiny 180-ton ship left Plymouth, England on Sep- 
tember 16, for a hazardous journey to this strange land. This 
ship, compared with modern vessels 30 or 40 times larger, em- 
phasizes the great insecurity and danger the travelers had to en- 
dure during the crossing of the ocean. On November 21, the 
Mayflower dropped anchor in the quiet waters of Provincetown 


Harbor. 


Close to their destination, the Pilgrims met in the ship’s cabin 
to formulate plans for the future. Here the Compact was written 
and signed. The document expressed the desire for just and equal 
laws enacted for the general good of the colony. The Compact 
has been considered the first step in the development of American 
democracy. 


After spending more than two months on the crowded vessel, 
the Pilgrims went in search of a site for permanent settlement. 
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b ete dante documents, objects, and books pertaining to the 
founders of the Colony are collected in the Pilgrim Hall of 
the Pilgrim Society. Many relics illustrate the history and the. 
daily life of the new Americans. Small and monumental paintings 
recall historic scenes, and with the help of numerous antiques in 
the show cases, we are enabled to penetrate into the world of the 
Pilgrims. The canvas “The Departure of the Pilgrims from 
Delfthaven,” painted by Charles Lucy, depicts the moment when 
the ship goes to sea and leaves the old continent behind. The cases 
exhibit books and Bibles which were brought over to the new 
country and many personal relics of Governor Bradford, Elder 
Brewster, Pastor Robinson, and of other Pilgrim families. 
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ERE IS the huge painting by Robert W. Weir, ““Embarka- 
tion of the Pilgrims.” It is identical with the dramatic 
picture in the rotunda of the Capitol, in Washington. In the cases 
are preserved Indian arrowheads and pipes, fragments from the 
Watch Tower of the fort on Burial Hill, letters, seals and signa- 
tures, a Bible translated into the Indian language by John Eliot, 
the untiring missionary to the red man, and many other objects. 
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GREAT variety of furniture, domestic implements, table- 
ware, and mementos of Pilgrim women and children are 
on view. There are baby shirts and shoes, a cap and a bib. It is 
believed they belonged to Peregrine White, the first white child 
born in New England. Below the giant painting, “Landing of 
the Pilgrims” by Henry Sargent, are displayed many pieces of 
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the oldest furniture America possesses. Governor John Carver’s 
armchair and the cradle belonging to the Fuller family are two 
historic pieces. John Carver was the first governor of the Pilgrim 
band, but only for a short time, for he was among those who died 
the first year after the landing. Tradition ascribes the ownership 
of the cradle to Doctor Samuel Fuller, physician of the Pilgrims, 
who came in the Mayflower and like Governor Carver, was a 
signer of the Compact. 


Vi STANDISH held the office of military leader all his 
life and because of his ability was famous as one of the 
foremost of the Pilgrim Fathers. Besides being the Captain he 
was also an Assistant of the Governor’s Council for thirty years, 
and for six years Treasurer of the Colony. Myles Standish con- 
tributed much to the settlement’s success and many of his personal 
articles have been preserved. He was an experienced soldier, an 
able merchant and an explorer who spoke many languages. He 
operated a model farm and collected a large library of books on 
history, medicine, religion and military science. The array of his 
weapons is famous. In Pilgrim Hall are exhibited his swords, 
rapier, halberd, helmet and musket. One of his swords has a 
Damascus blade with an Arabic inscription, probably a souvenir 
of his youth when he held a commission in the English Army 
which helped the Dutch in the war against Spain. 
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HAtt OF THE Mayflower immigrants were women and 

children. Two graceful statues are dedicated to the memory 
of the Pilgrim Maiden and of the Pilgrim Women. The statue 
of the Pilgrim Maiden reflects the vigor and strength the young 
girls possessed. 
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WENTY NINE WOMEN are named among those who 
came in the Mayflower and withstood the adversities of the 
wilderness. The memorial to the Pilgrim Women is a fitting trib- 
ute to mothers and wives endowed with the attributes so necessary 


to start a new life in a new land. 
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fh ORLOwEN G the landing on the rocky shore, the Pilgrims 

ascended the forested hill on the waterfront. The hill was 
not very high but elevated enough to give a view of the harbor 
from the summit. This was where the little group once again felt 
solid earth beneath their feet. The joy of a new life was not 
granted to all the Pilgrims. Before Spring arrived forty-six of 
the one hundred and two Mayflower passengers died, in addition 
to the five Pilgrims who passed away before reaching Plymouth. 
Cold weather, poor food, and physical exhaustion contributed to 
illness and loss of life. This imposing sarcophagus marks the bury- 
ing ground of those who perished during the first year in Plym- 
outh. Here under cover of darkness the fast-dwindling company 
laid their dead, leveled the earth above them and planted corn, 
since it was best that the Indians should not know of their sor- 
rowful losses. The bones of these Pilgrims now repose in the 
granite tomb, indicating their sacrifice to the building of the 
New World. 
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ye THE PILGRIMS walked up from the shore 
through Leyden Street to Fort Hill, they reached the 
Watch Tower, and were able to view the new land. On one side 
they saw the broad waters of Plymouth Harbor and in the oppo- 
site direction a distant forest through which a white man had 
never passed. Fort Hill was assigned, as time went on, as the 
burial ground of Plymouth. The graves multiplied and today 
Burial Hill is a shrine of the Nation with ancient stones bearing 
famous names. Two of the oldest churches are located at the foot 
of the hill, the First Church of Plymouth and the Church of the 
Pilgrimage. Time honored stones mark the resting place of early 
Plymouthians who found their last home here, high above the 
Pilgrim Town. Some graves are of the 17th century, but not all 
of the Mayflower passengers can be found on Burial Hill. 
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S THE PILGRIMS advanced in age, the elders moved into 
the homes of their children in later settlements at Duxbury, 
Kingston, Eastham, Marshfield, Middleboro and Dartmouth, 
ending their pilgrimage there. Here, however, sleep Governor 
William Bradford and John Howland, while many stones recall 
the names of other early settlers, like Cushman, Gray, Crowe, 
Clark, Thomas, and Cotton. Later, their descendants joined 
them on the green hill in eternal peace. In the shadow of a big 
elm tree on a huge granite shaft an inscription says: “Under this 
stone rest the ashes of William Bradford, a zealous Puritan and 
sincere Christian, Gov. of Ply. Col. from 1621 to 1657, aged 69, 
except 5 years which he declined.” There is also a sentence in 
Hebrew letters, “Let the right hand of the Lord awake,” and 
a text in Latin, saying ‘““What our fathers with so much difficulty 
attained, do not basely relinquish.”’ 
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WO GUNS ON Burial Hill recall the time when the fort 

was the main point of the hill. Near the location of the 
Old Fort, two brass cannon lend historic significance to the site. 
It is not believed that these very cannon guarded the Pilgrims, 
but it is known that identical types were used. One gun was manu- 
factured in 1550, the other in 1557. They were presented to 
Plymouth in 1921 by the British Government as a token of re- 
membrance to the exiled sons, who opened a new chapter in 
history. 
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HE SETTLERS were surrounded by a dense forest through 

which a brook made the only depression. At first the Pilgrims 
had little knowledge of Indian life and customs. They met only 
single Indians and small groups, by whom they were often at- 
tacked. One day, unexpectedly, a band of painted and feathered 
Indians appeared on the other bank of the brook. They were 
headed by the tribal chief, Massasoit. Then the great sachem 
and his warriors crossed the brook to accept salutations and gifts 
from the Pilgrims. The place where the Colonists landed be- 
longed to Massasoit, Chief of the Wampanoags, who controlled 
South Massachusetts from Cape Cod to Narragansett Bay. To 
reach the seashore the Indians used narrow trails, like those 
which can be seen along Plymouth Brook. 
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ON COLE’S HILL facing Plymouth Harbor, stands the 
statue of Massasoit, who is honored as the protector and 
preserver of the Pilgrims. His friendly feeling toward the Colo- 
nists is indicated by the pipe of peace in his left hand. It was 
April 1, 1621, when the great sachem and his warriors appeared 
opposite Plymouth, where the settlers had started to build houses 
and till the land. They welcomed the Indians, and after great 
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ceremonies and feasting, Massasoit and Governor Carver con- 
cluded the famous treaty of peace and mutual protection which 
lasted for fifty years. Governor Carver died a few days later 
while working in the field. When Massasoit visited the Colonists 
the second time, he was greeted by the new Governor, William 
Bradford. An invitation was extended to Massasoit to celebrate 
the first harvest. Governor Bradford set apart the day for thanks- 
giving to commemorate the good harvest and Massasoit, with 
ninety members of his tribe, joined the Pilgrims in a three day 
feast. Thanksgiving was first observed as a holiday in New 
England and later proclaimed a national holiday. 


SOCIETY which desires to perpetuate some of the Indian 
traditions erected the imposing statue of Massasoit. The 
Improved Order of Red Men cultivates Indian customs and per- 
forms ceremonies similar to those which were practiced by the 
aborigines. The Order meets in a wilderness setting where tents 
and Indian implements like the fireplace, the torture stake, drums 
and hatches decorate the scene, Original Indian expressions are 
revived: Seven suns mean a week, moon stands for a month. 
January is called the cold moon; May, the flower moon; June, 
the hot moon; and September, the corn moon. 


ened 
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PLYMOUTH custom commemorates the founding of the 
Colony and gives thanks to the first members of the strug- 
gling settlement. A procession, “The Pilgrim Progress,” is held 
annually in August. Pilgrim costumes are donned by many de- 
scendants of the settlers and a march is made to the summit of 
Burial Hill. Men, women and children do as their forefathers did 
when they were led by Elder Brewster, Governor Bradford and 
Captain Standish to the room of the fort on the top of the hill 
for religious services. Old hymns, known today as the Pilgrim 
Psalms, are sung. The blessings of liberty and of religious free- 
dom are extolled as they were in the first days of the Colony. 
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Chapter Three 


HISTORY IN STONE 


AND IN MARBLE 


| Tae erenh men from the Mayflower passengers cruised in 
a shallop along the shore to find a place to settle. On De-. 
cember 21 they landed at Plymouth and after careful delibera- 
tion concerning the site, found it proper for settlement. They 
returned to their ship with the good news. The Pilgrims then 
set out in the Mayflower and here in the sheltered harbor the 
ship laid anchor on December 26. 
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HERE THE Mayflower company reached their destina- 
tion, a monument has been built to symbolize the Pilgrim 
spirit. The majestic marble portico with its classic columns over 
Plymouth Rock was erected to afirm the ideals which gave 


strength of mind and body to the small group of European exiles. 
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N THE enclosure under the monument lies the rock with 
which the story of the landing is identified. From the side 
facing the sea, where the foundation wall is open, the rock is 
washed during flood tide. The significance of this spot in Ameri- 
can history is proclaimed by the countless visitors to the scene. 
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HE YEAR 1620 marks the conclusion of a journey and 
the beginning of a new enterprise. Here the Pilgrims made 


history. 
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HE NATIONAL MONUMENT to the Forefathers is 


devoted to the principles of the Pilgrim conception. It towers 
high above the town and commands distant parts of the bay. On 
the top stands the figure of Faith with an outstretched arm point- 
ing to heaven and with the Bible in the left hand. Beneath Faith 
are seated four smaller figures signifying Liberty, Morality, Edu- 
cation and Law. The monument is constructed of Maine granite, 
has a height of eighty-one feet, and is one of the superb historic 
statues of the world. 


AN THE BASE of each figure a marble relief depicts episodes 
from Pilgrim life. Below the statue of Education we see the 
scene of the signing of the Compact. Other marble groups repre- 
sent the departure from Delfthaven, the landing on Plymouth 
Rock, and below the figure of Justice, is a relief which shows the 
signing of the treaty with Massasoit. 
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a Ree LEFT HAND of Morality holds the Tablet of the Ten 
Commandments, and the right hand the Scroll of Revelation. 
The figure of Law is combined with the statuettes of Justice and 
Mercy. Study and Wisdom form a group with the figure of Edu- 
cation, and Freedom is flanked by the small statues of Peace and 
Defeat of Tyranny. 
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Chapter Four 


ANCIENT STREETS 


AND ANCIENT SITES 
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O* January 2, 1621, the Pilgrims started to build houses. 
Trees were felled and simple huts were constructed. The 
crude cabins had roofs of sedge and did not prove to be adequate 
shelters against rain and cold. The Pilgrims, however, were very 
anxious to leave the Mayflower on which they had been com- 
pelled to live until homes on the shore could be occupied. The first 
house completed was the Common House, and another of the 
early houses was used as a hospital. It was in this poor environ- 


ment that half the Pilgrims died and were laid to rest on Cole’s 
Hill. 
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T TOOK almost two years until the first row of houses ex- 
tended from the waterfront to Fort Hill. The Pilgrims made 
an allotment of land to every family. There were nineteen fami- 
lies and it was decided that each should build a house. At the 
first Thanksgiving seven houses and four public buildings were 
in use. One building was designed for town meetings and religious 
services and the remaining three were storehouses for provisions 
to be used in common. Thus the Pilgrim settlement was marked 
out and First Street established. 
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IRST STREET in Plymouth was the first street in New 
England. Today it is called Leyden Street. Nearest to the 
shore on ascending Leyden Street stood the Common House, the 
first building to be erected in Plymouth. A private house stands 
on the same site today. It is known that on February 21, 1621 
the right of popular vote was here exercised by the Pilgrims. By 
a majority of votes Myles Standish was elected as Captain of 
the Colony. On or near this spot, the treaty with Massasoit was 
signed. 
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EYDEN STREET, although small, represents eloquently a 
great historic road. Proud legions did not march on this 
road as conquerors, but humble homes were established for the 
purpose of living in peace and mutual trust. The first houses gave 
place to new ones, but the colonial simplicity remains, lending 
to the scene the atmosphere of the Forefathers’ time. Leyden 
Street ascends from the sea to the higher level of Main Street 
and beyond that rises to the foot of the hill, where the last Pil- 
grim houses stood. This ground later became the Town Square. 
Some houses on Leyden Street are centuries old and occupied by 
descendants of the Pilgrims. 
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| Bie THE HILL at the end of Leyden Street was the home of 
Isaac Allerton. Later the Government House of the Old 
Colony occupied the site and the Town House stood there until 
1749. In that year the county erected the building for a Court 
House. It was used jointly by the county and the town until 1820. 
Then it became the property of the town and the building has 
been used since as the Town House. 

At the right of the present Town Square was located the large 
house of Governor William Bradford. All the dwellings were 
constructed of hewn plank and behind the gardens were enclo- 
sures with a stockade against Indian attacks. On the opposite 
side of the Bradford homestead were the properties of Francis 
Cooke and Edward Winslow. An inscription on the site of the 
Francis Cooke home states that the Pilgrims found that houses 
were constructed more quickly as private than as common prop- 
erty. The School and Water Departments of Plymouth occupy 
the site of the Edward Winslow House. 
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ERE Town Brook empties into the harbor. It runs parallel 
with Leyden Street. On this ground were the gardens of the 
homesteads allotted to Peter Brown, John Goodman and William 
Brewster The brook was wide and deep. Today, however, it is 
regulated and moves in a natural course through Brewster Gar- 
dens, lending a pictorial aspect to the historic place. 
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HE FAMOUS spring still flows in Brewster Gardens. His- 

tory records that the Pilgrims appreciated it as the first sweet 
water they found. The Mayflower passengers were in great need 
of fresh, clean, sweet water and used the stream constantly. To- 
day, visitors to Plymouth still drink from the original spring. 
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NE OF THE OLDEST ROADS in Plymouth is Spring 
Lane, the second street laid out by the Colonists. Other old 
thoroughfares are Summer, Sandwich, Middle and North 
Streets. The 18th century homes along these streets retain many 
of their original features despite improvements and moderniza- 
tion. One of the houses, formerly Winslow House, has been 
named the Mayflower Society House. 
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N 1754, A GREAT-GRANDSON of Governor Edward 
Winslow decided to build a house near the Pilgrim landing 
place. The timbers were brought from England and the original 
construction later proved firm enough to support a stately man- 
sion. [he trees in front of the house were planted in 1760. At 
present, the house and its attractive gardens are maintained by 
the General Society of Mayflower Descendants. 
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| ebsites tec facts and events from the early history of the 
Colony and Town are recorded in ancient documents. They 
are carefully preserved in the Plymouth Registry of Deeds. His- 
torians consult them frequently to throw more light on details 
of early Pilgrim history. There are original drawings of First 
Street, information about land division, court records, petitions, 
deeds and wills, as well as records of birth, marriages and deaths. 
Several manuscript volumes contain the handwriting of Pilgrims 
and Indian signs of identification. 
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Chapter Five 


THE OLDEST HOUSE 


STILL OCCUPIED 


6 ie Kendall Holmes House stands on the original home- 
stead of William Harlow, who built the house in 1653. He 
lived there with his family until he moved into his second house 
and his eldest son took over the property. Then John Ryder 
acquired the house and later Kendall Holmes and his descendants 
owned it. Each generation enriched the home with some piece of 
furniture and made some addition to the building. The fact that 
this dwelling has been inhabited for almost three centuries with- 
out interruption makes it unequaled as a contemporary residence. 
Colorful flowers blossom around the house instead of the vege- 
tables and herbs grown by the Pilgrims. 
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HE CONSTRUCTION of the Holmes House is of the 


colonial period. The rooms, however, follow a modern trend. 
The old kitchen fire-place and the brick oven are unchanged and 
are located in the present living room. Many antiques, like the 
flintlock gun, the powder horn, the whale oil lantern and a clock 
with wooden works testify to the remote years in which they 
were objects of ordinary use. The hooked needles used by the 
lady of the house for crocheting are much simpler than the tools 
employed by the Pilgrim mother who sat in the same place three 
hundred years ago. 
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@ ae OF THE most engaging furniture pieces is a table of 

the 17th century. It is supposed to have been the table of a 
Pilgrim ship for it shows the holes through which it was bolted 
to the deck. The legs on one side are five-eighths of an inch longer 
than those on the opposite side so that the table could be set even 
on the curved deck. The collection of Indian bones were dug up 
near the house about fifty years ago. Indian skeletons, arrow 
heads, and other implements were found in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. It is believed these were the remains of an Indian tribe 
which lived in Plymouth before the Colonists landed. A violent 


epidemic had wiped them out and the surviving few fled from the 
area. 
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VW ees THE music of a piano echoes through the Pilgrim 
house we are aware that we have left the Pilgrim century 
far behind. The tone of the instrument reveals a venerable age 
and its type shows it was built long ago. From the inscription on 
the piano we learn that it was made by John Broadwood and Son, 
Makers to His Majesty and the Princesses, in London, 1802. 
There is also an old cradle, which serves well today as a sewing 
and knitting box. | 
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| Beis generations made contributions to the Holmes House. 
The engraving of George Washington, the first picture 
showing him as President, was popular after his election and it 
has found a prominent place in this colonial house. When the 
Old Baptist Church of Plymouth was torn down to give way to 
the present Federal Post Office, the minute hand of the clock 
was taken as a souvenir. Now it decorates the corner wall of the 
room close to the Washington picture. On an old desk a modern 
calculating machine is operated by a descendant of a Colonist. 


ned 
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Chapter Six 


INDEPENDENCE 


BRINGS PROSPERITY 


“Ee Pilgrim Town changed considerably as did all of New 
England in the decades following the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The development of American economy and an ex- 
tended foreign trade advanced prosperity and brought wealth. 
Country houses and cottages, fashionable mansions in American 
style, grew on the landscape of New England. One of them was 
built by Major William Hammett in 1809. It is a graceful house 
showing many details adopted from designs by Thomas Jefferson. 
The Hammett Mansion was occupied about 1830 by Thomas 
Hedge whose family lived in it almost a century. The Plymouth 
Antiquarian Society made it into a distinguished landmark of 
Plymouth. It is an excellent example of a prosperous residence 
of the 19th century, typical of many New England houses. 
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| i THE parlor, on the ground floor, guests were received and 

entertained. This American Empire style furniture was made 
about 1820, probably in Boston. The chairs and the floor are 
covered with red embossed velvet, giving an unusual warmth 
to the place. Candles and oil lamps illuminated the rooms, for 
other sources of lighting were unknown to the generations which 
spent a lifetime in the mansion. 
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Pees and beauty can be seen in the dining room at the 

Antiquarian House. When the lady of the household set the 
table, she used valuable tableware imported from the Orient. 
The chairs are American Chippendale of the end of the 18th 
century and the pictures on the wall portray Plymouth people, 
painted by New England artists long before Major Hammett 
built the house. The lady’s dress was the fashion of about 1830. 
Her elaborate cap and embroidered cape are made of India 
muslin. Cross stitches date the cape as of 1833, and its initials 
reveal that its owner was a relative of Major Hammett. 
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HE HARP and the piano remind one of the traditional 

chamber concerts when friends and relatives had social 
gatherings at homes and musical performances were the center 
of interest. Both instruments were made in America in the middle 
of the 19th century. The harp, one of the oldest of stringed 
instruments, was often mentioned in the Bible and was well known 
in the Pilgrim century. The piano, however, was a later invention 
and unknown in the early colonial period. Pianos gained popular- 
ity quickly and skilled makers started to build them in New Eng- 
land in the first decades of the last century. 
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N THE first floor are the bedrooms and in the attic is a 
nursery. There we find an array of toys which belong to 
the first half of the 19th century. The cloth and hair arrange- 
ments of the dolls illustrate the fashion of their day. In this room 
which served as a play room for children, studies are often made 
of the craftmanship and manner of the past. On the shelves are 
children’s books of the same period. The collection includes school 
books, instruction and entertaining books with early wood-cut 
illustrations. 
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HE Antiquarian Society takes great pride in an outstanding 
assemblage of costumes which were worn by the women who 
lived in the mansion. A large number of dresses indicate the kind 
preferred in the various decades. Their cut and material are much 


admired. Although museum pieces, they are attractive enough to 
tempt young ladies to try them on. 
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HE TRADITION of the famous crinoline fashion, which 

swept over the world in the middle of the past century, also 
found acceptance in America. The greatly extended bell-shaped 
garments were supported by light steel frames. A representative 
evening dress of Mrs. Hedge was tailored about 1865 of yellow 
Damask silk. It had two pieces, a long train skirt with a heavy 
silk lining, and a coat with long sleeves and little trimming. 
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HE FLEETING change in ladies’ hat styles was not as 

frequent in the past as it is in our time. The millinery was 
kept in handboxes on a shelf, and covered with wallpaper, accord- 
ing to the fashion. Some boxes, apparently those of expensive 
hats, had colorful, hand-made designs. The bonnet was the 
ladies’ common headdress. This one was made in about 1842, 
and it denotes a hat generally worn in that period. There were 
variations in shape and material. Common to all, however, were 
the ribbons tied under the chin. The little boy’s winter hat dates 
from the year 1885, and was probably intended for Sundays and 
holidays. 
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N THE SET of historic costumes some gentlemen’s suits 

- demonstrate the old style. When Barnabas Hedge was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1783, his suit consisted of a peachblow 
broadcloth cutaway coat with pewter bottoms, black trousers, a 
white shirt and white knee stockings. 
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Chapter Seven 


AROUND 


MAIN STREET 


USY Main Street is the road which once was called King 
Street. This artery is the focal point of extensive business 
enterprise, but the thoroughfare still bears many features of the 
past. Large stores, banks, and commercial offices have their head- 
quarters in modern brick buildings. In the rush of daily activity 
one almost forgets that just a few steps away are located the 
shrines of Colonial America. The Pilgrim settlement began with 
102 inhabitants, and by the time of the Revolution, reached the 
status of a township with 2600 people. A stagecoach was sched- 
uled to run regularly between Boston and Plymouth in 1800. Fifty 
years later, the population of Plymouth had increased to nearly 
5000. The metropolitan area of the Pilgrim Town has at present 
nearly 14,000 inhabitants and the community provides them with 
all the institutions and facilities of a modern American town. 
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ats Grabs of the dwellings in the Pilgrim section close to Main 

Street are occupied by the old families. These structures 
have the features of English family homes in favor since the 17th 
century. When building materials became plentiful, houses of 
this type were built by the New England settlers. Although more 
than two hundred years old, the homes have retained their ex- 
terior charm. The interiors have been remodeled for modern, 
comfortable living. The homes of painted white frame are one 
story high with well-proportioned attics. 
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| Oe anna MAIN STREET grew with the times but it 
has many links with the past. While the practical require- 
ments of present day life have shaped the business section, within 
a few blocks the centuries seem to meet. Old private homes, 
public buildings and cultural institutions give the area historical 
significance. 

One of the frame buildings is the Plasket House, built in 1722 
and once occupied by Tabitha Plasket, believed to have been the 
first woman school teacher in America. Not far away is the Plym- 
outh Memorial Building erected in honor of the veterans of the 
first World War. This imposing structure, of modified colonial 
architecture, is used for town meetings and houses various vet- 
eran organizations. A third building is Pilgrim Hall, built by the 
Pilgrim Society in 1824. Passing through its Doric portico, we 
find books, articles, and documents of the Pilgrims. 
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HUGE radio tower on Main Street illustrates the advanced 

fire station of contemporary Plymouth. Mobile fire units 
are radio equipped and prepared to cope with heavy forest fires 
far beyond the boundaries of Plymouth County. On the site of 
the old horse stables now stands a modern fire house. 
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‘Obes OF THE first fire engines employed by the Plymouth 
firemen can be seen in Pilgrim Hall. These were the earliest 
pumping machines in New England and this engine called Torrent 
was the third operated by the Town. The first, called Niagara 
was in use in 1797 and the Torrent was purchased in 1828. The 
members of the voluntary fire association were equipped with 
leather fire-buckets bearing the owner’s name and with canvas 
bags for saving rescued valuables. In case of fire, trumpets were 
blown to alarm the people. The Torrent, which was light and 
easy to handle represented an improvement over earlier engines. 
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6 he LEADERS of the Pilgrims were men of knowledge, and 
education stood high in their estimation. In the troubled 
years of pioneering, the education of children was taken care of 
individually. The colony soon made popular education a public 
concern. The law requiring elementary schools in New England 
dates from 1647, and it is believed that the first free grammar 
school was established in 1671 in Plymouth. Six years later 
schooling was made compulsory as a forerunner of the free 
public school system. At the base of Burial Hill stands the old 
Cornish School, one of the seven grammar schools in which 
children are prepared for Plymouth High School. 
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VEN BEFORE establishing public schools, the Pilgrims 
wrote laws which assured to all the right of trial by jury. The 
symbols displayed at the Plymouth Court House are the Eagle 
ot the Union, the four-paneled seal of the Plymouth Company, 
and Justice holding the traditional scales 
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A HUNDRED YEARS after the landing Plymouth was a 
well organized town. The colonial settlement advanced so 
far that the inhabitants could build neat homes and beautify the 
streets. We find many houses hidden by old trees. One of the 
trees, although not the oldest, stands in front of the Public 
Library. It is a linden, imported and planted in 1706. Gigantic 
in size, it seems to have kept pace with the progress of the town. 
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OME sign-boards and the name-plates recall olden days. Here 
an important personality of the community, the town-crier, 

is remembered by a name-plate. He was at every town-meeting 
and in many places it was customary to rely on him for security 
while he walked at night about the village. He watched the 
streets and called out the time. As morning drew near, and the 


towns-people started their day, his duties ended. 
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OPULAR sentiment clings to the colonial type houses. They 

are in the inherited tradition of New England and preferred 
in the modern residential section of Plymouth. Our century added 
the garage to the colonial mansion. In the heart of Plymouth the 
ancient houses are close together but in the outlying sections of 
the town, extensive gardens surround the homes. 
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Bees LAND of Pilgrim Town, like the surrounding country- 
side, is fat and dotted with elms, pines and oaks. In the 
gardens a parade of colorful flowers and innumerable species of 
plants display their beauty. From early spring to late fall, native 
and imported flowers blossom. The charm and fragrance of roses, 
violets, pinks, irises and lilies, and many other flowers lend a 
pleasing look to the gardens of modern homes. 
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HEN LOCAL festivities are planned, the entire population 
of the town including all racial and social groups participate 
in the events. Descendants of Pilgrims and of later immigrants 
form the ranks of the marchers. It is an old custom to display the 
flag of the Massachusetts Commonwealth. The flag features a 
blue shield, with an Indian dressed in blouse and moccasins. He 
holds a golden bow in his right hand and a golden arrow in his 
left. A silver star with five points is in the upper corner above the 
right hand of the Indian. The Latin motto around the shield 
reads: ‘‘We seek peace with the sword, but only under liberty.” 
An air of youthful freshness pervades the streets when the 
Plymouth High School band and the uniformed girl formation 
join in parade. Numerous historic societies and clubs are repre- 
sented in all local festivals. Old and new associations cooperate 
in maintaining the spirit which emerged from this community. 
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HE PRESENT Plymouth Guard continues to serve the 

population as did the ancient Standish Guard. Its quarters 
are inthe Armory on Main Street, and according to Pilgrim prin- 
ciples, it is a voluntary unit. Today the Plymouth Guard provides 
a company for the Massachusetts State Guard and is subordinate 
to that armed force. As in the past, its purpose is to maintain law 
and order, to protect life and property, to assist in controlling 
civil disturbances or disaster, and to guarantee domestic peace 
and security. Its members meet twice weekly for drill and are 
often called to fires or hurricanes to take over guard duties. 
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Chapter Eight 


PLYMOUTH 


AT WORK 
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wee THE Pilgrims arrived they found unbroken virgin 
soil. It was a difficult task to fertilize the land for the prod- 
ucts to which they had been accustomed in the old country. The 
first harvest they celebrated on Thanksgiving Day was not sufh- 
cient to last until the harvest of 1622. The Indian corn planted 
in the Spring proved to be unsatisfactory and in the Spring of 
1623 famine threatened. They lived for years without milk, 
cheese, or butter, and it was a great event in the Fall of 1624, 
when two cows and a bull were brought over from England. 
They also acquired goats and pigs. In May, 1627, the Pilgrims 
were able to divide the cattle. The land was not favorable for 
agriculture, and farmers were attracted by the soil outside the 
limits of the original settlement. Today, Plymouth agriculture 
is confined to cranberry culture, poultry-raising, and some dairy 
products. 
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A? THE Colony grew, skilled handicraft was able to meet 
the needs of the population. New Colonists came over from 
England. The Fortune arrived in 1621, the Anne and Little 
James in 1623, the Mayflower returned to Plymouth in 1629, 
and the Handmade came in 1630. Among the people who came 
to live in the settlement were carpenters, bricklayers, furniture 
makers, tailors, and many other skilled men who could provide 
the services the community needed so much. Some early Plymouth 
trades survived the industrialization of later periods. The loom 
in a little shop still weaves shawls, neckties and dress material in 
the same manner as in the days before the large factories and 
mills. 
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hens and navigation came first in the historic trades of 
Plymouth. About the year 1700 the larger part of the popula- 
tion was supported by shipping, fishing and commerce. In the 
early colonial period Plymouth was engaged in transatlantic com- 
merce and later its ships were used in coast-wide trade. Skins and 
lumber were exported and commodities received from England 
and Holland. Other large shipping ports grew in New England 
and Plymouth ceased developing overseas trade on a large scale. 
In coastline navigation and as a fishing port, Plymouth’s position 
is still strong. 
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NOLONIAL Plymouth had a vast fleet of boats and fishermen. 
As a fishing center, it was a leader in the whaling industry. 
Here fishermen return with a good catch of cod, mackerel, had- 
dock and blackfish. As soon as their boats are unloaded, the sea- 
food is rapidly distributed throughout the country. The Plym- 
outh fishermen, in the tradition of the early New England set- 
tlers, have retained prominence in the trade. 
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posts in Plymouth bears the stamp of local workman- 
ship. This ancient handicraft is revived in Sparrow House, 
which was built in 1640. In their workshops the potters employ 
ancient methods. The clay comes from a nearby pit and the firing 
oven is reminiscent of medieval technique. The hand-designed 
pottery is in the style of early American stoneware. There are 
bowls, herb pots, jars, pitchers, tea cups and saucers, plates and 
tiles, and many decorative figures. 


OAT BUILDING, rug and rope making were trades which 
prospered in the past, and there are other home industries 
which have kept a local color. Products of skilled craftsmanship 
are these little Pilgrim cradles copied from those used in the 
Colony. Souvenir hunters are also fond of the Pilgrim chests 
and attractive wood carvings. Although modern in execution they 
are as much in favor as articles of the colonial period. 
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HE era of the machine did not avoid the boundaries of the 

Pilgrim Town. On the bank of the Town Brook the first 
factories were established at a time when the power was supplied 
by water wheels. The historic trades have been enriched with 
small plants, similar to that of this curtain factory, which stands 
over Town Brook. 
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| etait be was developed in Plymouth to an advanced 

stage. The old methods of hemp hackling and handspinning 
have been improved in the world renowned Plymouth Cordage. 
Here, by application of scientific research and modern machin- 
ery, twine and rope have greatly advanced in quality. The range 
of sizes has been vastly extended from the fine binder twine to 
solid ropes, heavy towlines and cables. 
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HE boundaries of Plymouth expanded with the activities 
of contemporary living. | 


As science and technology carried American industry to a high 
level many factories came to Plymouth. Numerous small shops 
offered an income to Plymouthians, especially after the Civil — 
War, when immigrants from many countries found a home in 
the ancient town of the Pilgrims. 


Today there are woolen mills and iron foundries. Nails, tacks 
and electric supplies are produced and the plant which manufac- 
tures binder twine and rope is the largest of its kind in the world. 


The unique background of the community and the new trend 
in economic life combined to shape modern Plymouth. Generally, 
it is a town of moderate manufacturing establishments selling 
merchandise throughout the country. In the heart of this bustling 
community are the shrines which perpetuate a spiritual heritage. 
The tiny settlement of the Pilgrims became the capital of the 
Colony, only to be absorbed later by the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. But its glory as the Land of the Pilgrims will live as 
long as the American people foster the ideals of a democratic 
United States of America. 
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